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In the new Parliament also, which met on January 9, voices
of protest and remonstrance were not wanting. I have already
spoken of Lord Moira's motion in the House of Lords; and in
the same House, Lords Bective, in a maiden speech, on the motion
for the Address, strongly urged the necessity of conceding
both parliamentary reform and Catholic emancipation.1 In the
House of Commons, Sir Lawrence Parsons moved for a Commit-
tee of the House to inquire into the discontent of the nation, and
he prefaced his motion by an elaborate and very powerful speech.
He reminded the House that, at the tirae of Lord Fitzwilliam's
recall, he had predicted, amid a storm of derision and dissent,
that the effect of that fatal measure would be, that each gentle-
man's house would soon have to be protected by four or five
soldiers, and he asked whether in very many cases this prediction
had not proved literally true. To that recall; to the obstinate
refusal of the Government to concede Catholic emancipation
and parliamentary reform; and to the settled design to divide
and corrupt the country, he attributed, not indeed the existence
of the United Irish conspiracy, but the immense success which
had attended it. There were, however, other reasons: cTo
make the people respect the laws-, the Government should itself
obey them. Such had not been the conduct of Government, and
to that misconduct were the outrages and the assassinations
which had disgraced the country to be traced. A general officer
had in a western district taken out of the gaols a number of
prisoners, whom the law would perhaps have pronounced inno-
cent, and by his own authority transported them. A Bill of
Indemnity was passed to protect this violation of law, and upon
that Bill being debated, he well recollected an honourable gentle-
man [Mr. G. Ponsonby] observing, that by thus proving to the
common people, that the law might be broken with impunity, by
taking from them the resource of its protection, the practice of
assassination would become as common in Ireland a& it was in
modern Rome * and that prediction had been unhappily fulfilled.
Parliament went farther. In the Insurrection Bill, the conduct
which had been thus indemnified, was made the law of the land,
and it was notorious that almost every assassination which had
taken place,, had occurred in the districts in whick that law had
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